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POOR ROSALIE. 

BY MRS, OPIF. 

{The following pages record a remarkable circumstance 
which occurred a few years ago in some part of France; 
but. as I made no memorandum of it at the time, | have 
forgotten the when and the where; nor can I recollect the 
names of the persons concerned. All ! can vouch for is, 
that the oudline of the story, aud the leading events, are 
perfectly true.) 

In a small village in, as I believe, the south of 
Hrance, lived an elderly lady, who was supposed to be 
rich, though her style of living was rather penurious. 
But es her charities were many, and she denied no one 
but herself, she was regarded with affectionate respect; 
and was particularly commended when she took into 
her house a young girl, whom I shall call Rosalie, the 
daushter of humble but of very estimable parents, 

Rosalie’s childhood was happy; and so might her 
youth have been, had she not Jost one of the best of 
mothers when she was only twelve years old; a mother 
who, having had rather a superior education, sedulously 
endeavored to impart her knowledge to her daughter. 
Rosalie’s father, for some years after the death of his 
wife, seemed to think his child sufficient for his happi- 
ness: but at length he marned again; and, in his se- 
cond choice, he gave to himself and his daughter a 
domestic tyrant. Poor Rosalie toiled all the day, and 
sometimes half the night, to please her task-mistress, 
who, as soon as she had a child, insisted that her hus- 
band’s daughter should be its nurse, and do the chief 
part of the household work besides. 

As child succeeded to child, Rosalie’s fatigues in- 
creased every year; and if her father ventured to repay 
her patient industry by an affectionate caress, his wife 
desired him not to spoil still more, by his foolish fond- 
ness, a girl whom he had sufficiently spoiled already, 

Happily, Rosalie’s mother had been enabled to instil 
into her mind the duty of entire submission to the di- 
vine will; she, therefore, bore her hard lot with cheer- 
ful resignation. But, however little her harsh and 
unkind stepmother appreciated her worth, Rosalie was 
beheld by the whole neighborhood with affectionate 
pity and “esteem, except, perhaps, by those mothers 
who were mortified to hear her called the prettiest as 
well as the best girl in the village; yet even they were 
forced to own she was pious and dutiful; “though cer- 
tainly they could not think her a beauty;” and every 
one was pleased when the old lady, before imentioned, 
oflered to take her as a companion. At first, the step- 
mother declared she could not afford to lose her ser 
vices; but, on the kind friend’s promising to pay all 
the expense of a servant in her place, and on her giving 
handsome presents to the children, the selfish woman 
consented to give up Rosalie, and the dear pleasure of 
tormenting her. It was a great trial to Rosalie and to 
her father to be separated; he, however, was e¢ nsoled 
by the belief that his ill-tated child would be happier 
away from home: but she had no such comfort. On 
the contrary, she feared that her too yielding parent 
I miss her ready duty and filial for till 
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jness, and that he sometimes stopped to converse with! 
her when he met her onthe road. But there is reason 
to believe she had overheard him pass some encomiums | 
jon her person on the memorable evening when they 

‘met at her cousin's wedding—the only festival she had 
ever been permitted to attend—and that she had re- 
membered and repeated these praises at a moment, 
which, as it afterwards appeared, was big with her fu- 
ture fate, Rosa.ie leit those nuptial festivities at no 
lnte hour, yet long after the gardener had gone home. 
|I'he other servant, who was always deaf, and who then 
was more than usually sleepy, let her in, and imme- 
diately went to her own bed; while Rosalie, who slept 
in the old lady’s apartinent, undressed in the sitting- 
room adjoining, for fear of disturbing her. Never had 
the poor Rosalie Jooked so well, and never (for some 
years at least) had she felt so happy. It was the first 
marriage that she had ever witnessed; the first time 
she had ever worn # dress that was peculiarly pretty 
und becoming; and her youth, for she was only just 

eighteen, made her pleasure in both these things natu- 
ral, and perhaps excusable. But still, her greatest 
delight had been derived from her father’s presence. 
He had been with herallthe day, and without his wife! 
And she had hung on his arm; he had told her she had 
looked well, and danced well; and, what was far more 

precious, he had said she was a good girl, that he 
had missed her every day, and that he loved her dearly. 
Certain it is, that, lost in agreeable thought, she stood 
looking at herself in a gless far longer than she had 
ever done before; and, in the intoxication of her vanity, 
newly awakened by the praises which she had oyer- 
heard, she exclaimed aloud, as she drew off her gown, 
“Oh, le joli bras! Oh, le joli bras!” (Oh, the pretty 
‘urm!) and she prepared for bed that night vain and con- 
scious of her personal beauty. But her heart soon re- 
proached her for heving given way to a mean, unworthy | 
pride; and she said to herself, “Well, if weddings and| 
entertainments olways turn heads as these have turned | 
mine, | hope | shall never go to another: but then” she 
modestly added, “perhaps | am weaker than other 
virls!’ Tfowever, prayer relieved the burdened heart 
ofthe young and humble penitent, and she soon sunk 
into the deep unconscious slumbers of healthy inno- 
cence, Alas! to what overwhelming agony did she | 
awake! Having risen, spite of her fatigue, at the usual | 
time, she was quitting the room with as light a step as| 
she entered it, looking back to be certain that she had 
not disturbed the old lady, when she saw that the eur- 
tains of her bed were turned back, that the bell-rope 
wes tied up, and, on approaching nearer, she found 
that something was drawn quite close round the neck 
of her benefactress; and that, while she slept, probably, | 
some murderous hand hed deprived her of life! At first 

she stood motionless, paralyzed with horror, but re- 
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sired them to remove from her what she had endanger- 
ed her soul to gain. “But where is the pocket-book, 
and plate?” “What pocket-book—what plate?” was 
her agitated reply. “Surely she who knew where to 
find the purse, knows where to find the rest of the sto- 
len goods!” “Stolen!” repeated the poor girl, uttering 
a piercing shriek, as the consciousness of being sus- 
ected came over her mind, “stolen!—the purse was 
given me to buy faggots for the poor—the poor—the 
poor indeed, now! Oh! my dear, lost, murdered bene- 
factress!” Then throwing herself on the body, she 
gave way to such a burst of agony, that even the most 
suspicious of her observers could scarcely believe she 
Was even privy to the murder, It was now discovered 
that the piece of linen which lay near the corpse, was 
anapron of Rosalie’s; and though it was contrary to 
al! probability, that, ifshe had been guilty, she would 
not have removed this fancied evidence out of sight, 
still, agitation of mind was said to account satisfacto- 
rily for this suspicious circumstance; and ere one half 
hour more had elapsed, Rosalie, stunned, bewildered, 
and unable to do any thing but weep, was committed to 
the prison of the next town on the charge of having 
STRANGLED HER BENEFACTRESS! 

The gardener and the other servant had both been 
examined; but he was able to prove an alibi, and there 
was no reason to suspect the deaf woman. It was 
some time before Rosalie entirely recovered the use of 
her reason; and she almost lost it again when she re- 
collected where she was, and why she was there. But 
Rosalie now felt the advantage of being habitually pi- 
ous; for, knowing in whom to trust, she was at length 
able to look Ler accusers in the face with calmness and 
resignation. ‘To her solemn assurances that she was 
innocent, the reply was; “Then if you did not commit 
the murder, who did?” “I neither know nor suspect,” 
she answered; “and J could have no motive to commit 
it, for to whom was my poor friend’s life of such conse- 
quence as to me?” “Nay, nay, you knew she had pro- 
vided handsomely for you in her will.” “I had forgot- 
ten that,” she exclaimed. “Oh! my best, my only 
friend!” and she sobbed with renewed agony. 

A further trial awaited Rosalie. She expected that 
her step-mother would believe her guilty; but she was 
not prepared to hear that her father refused to see her 
—he who, but a few hours before, had said he loved 
her so tenderly: and her health sunk under this blow. 
But, as the surgeon said her life was in danger, he 
went to the prison, though reluctantly, as his wife had 
tormented him into believing, or admitting, that Rosa- 
lie might, possibly, be privy to the murder; still, the 
moment that he saw her, and that rushing into those 

which vainly endeavored not to close on her, she 
xcleimed, ina tone which truth elone can give, “Fa- 
ther, J] arn innecent quite innocent!” he pressed the 
poor sufferer to his bosom again and agein, saying, in 
a voice suffocated with emotion, “I believe thee! | be- 
lieve thee!” from that moment Resalie’s health revi- 
ved, However, le visited her ne more, as he was agein 
worried into an acknowledgment that it was just pos- 
sible she might be implicated in the black deed, though 
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and others, that she would confess, the hour for her to reconcile his weakness to his conscience, by believ- 
appearance at the awful bar arrived; and she stood ing that he might have admitted a truth. And it was 
there unsupported by any earthly aid, save that of con- a father whom she tenderly loved, her only earthly 
scious innocence, ‘The trial was long—the examina- hope, who had thus spoken to her! It was almost 
tion severe—and the circumstances were deemed strong more than the poor Rosalie could bear; but she re- 
against her. ‘lo every question, she answered in a membered that she had a Father in heaven, and was 
modest, humble, but firm manner; and whether it was comforted, ‘To remain where she was, was now un- 
that her youth, her beauty, and gentle graces, prepos- possible; nor could her step-mother allow her to stay, 
sessed her judges in her favor, or whether the legal as she was told it would be a disadvantage to her own 
proof was not sufficient, she was, at the end of some daughters if she harbored sucha creature, Accordingly 
painful hours, unanimously acquitted, and instantly dis- Rosalie was told that she must seek a distant home, 
charged, Alas! the delight of being declared innocent This was now no trial to her. Her father had owned 
was damped to poor Rosalie, by the fear that sheshould that he thought she might be guilty; she therefore 
not be permitted to find shelter under her parent's wished to fly even from his presence, But whithe: 
roof, Avarice, however, did for her what justice should she go? There was one friend who would, a 
should have done, The heir of her poor friend, con- her father thought, receive her for her poor mother’s 
vinced of Rosalie’s innocence, and pitying her suffer- sake, even in her degraded state; and to ler care, by a 
ings, offered to pay her immediately the legacy which letter which she was to deliver herself, her futher eon- 
his aunt had left her; but the sensitive girl shrunk from signed her, Nothing now remained but to take as af- 
accepting it. She was suspected of having committed, |fectionate a leave of her kindred as might be permitted 
or concerted the murder of her benefactress, in order her, to visit the grave of her mother and her friend, 
to hasten her possession of the sum in question, She, | breathe her last prayer beside them, and take her place 
therefore, positively refused to run the risk of confirm- in the diligence which was to bear her far from her na- 
ing any one in the belief of her guilt by receiving it, tive village, in order to remain an exile from her home, 
And she persevered in her delicate and well-meant re-| till He, who is able to bring “light out of darkness,” 
fusal, till her father, instigated by his wife, commanded should deign to make manifest her innocence, She 
her to accept the money; then she complied, and not) was going to a small town in Burgundy; and it was 
reluctantly, when she found that, on condition of her with a beating heart that the injured girl quitted the 
paying for her board, she would be again received into diligence, and, with her little bundle, asked where her 
his house. Once more, therefore, she was under her mother’s friend resided. The question was soon an- 
father’s roof; and she tried to bear, in the pleasure of swered, and the residence pointed out; but she had the 
being near him, and still beloved by him, the increased pain of hearing that sle was dead, and had even been 
persecutions which she had now to undergo. Her ty- buried some days. However, she found that her son- 
rant was continually telling her that she still believed in-law and his wife were at the house, and she ventured 
her to be the murderer’s accomplice; at least, therefore, thither, But no sooner had the master and mistress, 
she could not do too much to show her gratitude for|in her presence, read the letter together, than ihey both 
being admitted under the roof ofa respectable person;| changed color, and, with an expression of aversion in 
and there were times when Rosalie had reason to be- their countenanees, declared that, under her cireum- 
lieve her father was persuaded to be of his wife’s opi-| stances, they could pot admit her into their family; and 
nion. She had, also, the misery of finding herself Rosalie, in silence and in sorrow, turned trom the door. 
sometimes shunned by those who had once professed a| Whither should she go now? The evening was then 
friendship for her, Auguste St. Beuve no longer stop-|far spent; therefore, for that night, she hired a bed at 
ped to talk with her when they met; and it was evident|a small guinguette, or ale-house. In the morning she 
that, till it should please heaven to bring the real mur-|decided on quitting the town, and proceeding on foot 
derer to justice, a stain would always rest on her cha- |to the next village, lest those who had denied her en- 
racter, At length, her daily trials, spite of her trust in| trance into their house, should prejudice the townsfolk | 
providence, deprived her of strength sufficient to labor against her. Accordingly, she set off quite early in 
as usual; and she had soon the added misery of being |the morning, and arrived, atier afew hours, at so pretty 
told by her brothers and sisters, of whom she was very |a village, that she resolved to stay there, and, if posst- 
fond, that their mother said she was a very wicked wo-/|ble, hire a small room, and try to procure a service or 
man, and they ought not to love her. It was at the | some employment, She was not long in procuring 
foot of the cross that Rosalie sought refuge on these the first, and hoped she had procured the second; but, 
occasions, and there she found it!—there she found! when the person Who was going to hire her, heard her | 
power to bear her trials without murmuring, though|name was Rosalie Mirbel, and whence she came, she 
she could not conquer the increasing debility which | regarded her with a loo! of painful suspicion, and, say- 
anxiety of mind and over fatigue had brought upon jing she would not suit her, shut the door in her face. 
her, She had, meanwhile, one solace dear to hier heart | What was it now expedient for her todo? Should 
—that of visiting the grave of her mother and of her) che change her name, as it was evident that it was only 
friend, of decorating them with funeral wreaths, and of too well known? But this the principle of truth, ineul- 
weeding, with pious hand, the flowers which she had) eated in her by her mother at a very early age, forbade 
there planted. ‘ As her health was now evidently too her to do. All she could do, therfore, was to go for- 
delicate to perform her wonted tasks, her step-mother ward, and as fur as she could from her native place, in 
insisted on being paid more for her board; and she hones that, the further she went, the less likely it was 
would soon have left her pennyless, but for the follow-|that she would be recognized. The next day, when 
ing circuinstance:—One young man, as I have related je paid for her night's lodging, she saw, by the eoun 
above, and one only, had visited her in prison; led thi- tenance of the man who lived at the house, that he 
ther, for he was not acquainted with her, merely by the jad been told who she was; and, on going out, she saw 
generous wish to prove his entire belief in her inno-' a crowd evidently watting to look at her: nor could 
cence. This young man left the village suddenly, she, though she walked very fast, escape from the mi 
soon after Rosalie 8 acquittal took place, afler having, | sery of hearing some abusive names apyflied to her, and 
for some time, appeared disturbed in mind. A few! exeerations of her supposed erime, Rosalie clasped 
weeks subsequent to his departure, he informed his re=' her erneifix only more closely to her breast, and con- 
lations that he should return no more, having left tinued to trust that the hour of her deliverance trom 
France for America, It was instantly reported and) yyjust suspicion would, in time, arrive, 

believed that he and Rosalie had secretly been lovers) * 
and accomplices in the murder; that when she had re- 
ceived her legacy she had refused to marry him, and 
that he had gone away in order to conquer an unsue- 
cessful attachment, and also to avoid all chance of de- 
tection. This event put the finishing stroke to poor 


It was near noon before the faint aid weary sufferer 
reached the suburbs of the next town, and saw a kind 
looking woman, in deep mourning, sitting at work at 
the door of a cottage, Ter pale, enre-worn cheek, and 
her dress, encouraged Rosalie to aecost her. Perhaps 


“oh ee . } the recent loss which she had sustained had softened 
Rosulie’s misfortunes. She was now almost univer- |, _ eer ee abet ppecacstet tare Bae mirage 
. : her heart: and Rosalie ventured to reque t, iirst, a 
sally shunned; and even hep father, when he witnessed ~ Pyaar ; roe ts 
J 7 , “satieth draught of milk, and then a lodging, if she had one to 
her sorrow at the young man’s mysterious departure— ne : ; Sa 
. : 5 . ; let. Thou shalt have both, my ehild,” was the ready 
the effect of gratitude merely—was sometimes induced || | “oe peer "Re . : 
: . a “pte answer. “Come inand sit down, for Tam sure thou 
to believe it was the result of self-upbraiding, ‘ast tired.” 
“ ie f si ” ‘ sali “the . - F 2. 
“And is it possible, said Rosalie, that you cai Rosalie did so; and, as soon as she was rested, she 
think him a murderer, and me his accomplice! (gee aden ak ahaa i sali 
“wl t 148. ] D b t a —— shown le neo apartinent whic 1, ata moderate 
1y no—no positive y 80; Dut appearances are) rent, she was to occupy, and which had only just been 
strong against you both, ; vacated, She then told the good woran her name 
The truth was, that, having repeatedly admitted to| was Mirbel, Rosalie Mirbel: and she anxiousiy fixed 
his wife the possibility of Rosalie’s guilt, he had tried | her eyes on her face to see what eflect that uame had 


on her. To Rosalie’s great alarm, she, too, started, 
but not with any sign of aversion; on the contrary, she 
took her hand, and, gazing on her with tearful eyes, 


said, “lam glad thy name is Rosalie. It was thet of 


my dear Jost child, and I shall like thee the better for 
it;” then, throwing herself on her neck, she wept the 
dead Rosalie in the arms of the living one. It was 
with a heart full of thankfulness that Rosalie lay down 
that night; hoping that she had not only found a permn- 
nent home, but in the affectionate widow a second 
mother, When Rosalie had been some days in her 
new abode, and had obtained as much employment as 
she required, through the exertions of her hostess, she 
wrote to her father giving her address, and begging 
to hear from him, She had long resolved not to spend 
any of the money still remaining of her legacy: that 
she reserved for her brothers and sisters, “! shall 
not live long;” thought Rosalie; “my heart is nearly 
broken, but one day iny father and they will love me 
again: one day my innocence will be made known, and 
they will be very sorry to think how eruelly they 
judged the poor Rosalie, who, as they will then find 
loved and forgave them.” 

At length she could not be easy without telling her 
kind friend who she was; accordingly she said, “Dear 
Madelon, | have a sad seeret weighing on my mind, 
and | cannot be satisfied without revealing it to thee. 
“Nonsense!” replied she, “LI hate secrets!—I will not 
hear it, darling!” “Oh, but you must!—-you do not vet 
know who fain.” “I know,” returned Madelon with 
deep feeling, “that thou art the child of sorrow, and 
that is enough for me!” “Good, generous being!” 


, 


cried Rosalie; “but I am called more than the child of 


sorrow; | am, though falsely, aceused of—of—_" “J 
know it, | know it already! Some one passing through 
the village saw thee, and knew thee, and came to tell 
me What thou wast said to be; but I did not believe 
thee guilty!—-no, no, dear child, how could 1?) Shea 
murderess'—said 1, when | have seen her averse even 
to kill the bee that stung her! No, no—and I sent him 
off with his wicked tales!’ “Then you will not cast 
me from you, my best friend!” said the poor girl, 
bursting into a flood of soothing tears, and throwing 
herself into herarms. “Never, never!” And this was 
the happiest day that Rosalie had known since her 
misfortunes, But no reply came from her father: and, 
though she wrote to him every year for five years sue- 
cessively, she never received an answer. “Well, then,” 
said she to her indignant companion, “I will write no 
more, and try to be contented with knowing | have a 
parent in you, Madelon.” Still, spite of her habitual 
trust inthe goodness of providence, this neglect of a 
beloved parent had a pernicious effect on her health, 
and it continued to decline. Her beauty, which had 


‘been chiefly derived from the brilliant coloring and 


plumnpness of youth, was now considerably faded; still, 
occasional fever sometimes restored to her eyes their 
wonted lustre, by giving a crimson flush to her cheek, 


which even exceeded in tint the vanished bloom of 


health, 

Another trial was now hanging over her. Her 
adopted mother was evidently laboring with some se- 
cret uneasiness—she was restless—she often went out 
—ind she saw her frequently talking apart with her 
landlord: and when Rosalie went with the poor wo- 
ian, as usual, to pray at the grave of her daughter, she 
used to throw herself along the turf, and weep with a 
degree of violence such as Rosalie had never witnessed 
in her before: and she once overheard her say, “While 
I can-—while [T ean.” Still she continued to assure 
Rosalie that nothing material was the matter. She 
was too soon, however, acquainted with the truth, 
Madelon’s landlord unexpectedly appeared before her 
during the good woman's absence, and when she was 
almost too il to see any one. He then abruptly told 
her that, having found out who she was, he lad ‘given 
Madelon notice to quit in so many days, unless she sent 
Rosalie away. “This,” added he, “I tell thee myself, 
for | suspect Madelon las not had stre ngth of mind 
enough to do it,” 

“She has had too much kindness to do it,’ she faintly 
replied, “‘iwteed!” rejoined the landlord; “I suspect 
she means, old as she is, soon to seek some distant 
home with thee.” “Ha! eried Rosalie, remembering 
her late uneasiness; “I believe you are right, and that 
she does mean to quit a house whieh she could keep 
only on such terms. Oh, it is very hard on us both!” 
“Not on thee, girl: thou hast only what thou hast de- 
served, It is hard on the good Madelon, especially as 
she has saved some money; and how could her friends 
be easy to let her live alone with a young woman who 
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More is gained by saving 
her. ‘My dear child,” said the good woman, “I trust/ than by hard labor. A farmer, therefore, whose ut- 
that nothing shall ever part thee and me. J could not most profits are small and slow, as he cannot grow 
now bear to separate from thee!” And Rosalie, burst- rich suddenly from his profession, should be a rigid 
ing into tears, shut herself up in herown room, “Ah! and steady economist. He should consider the saving 
I see she thinks she is going to die,” said Madelon to he may mre in every thing; in his fuel, tools, clothes, 
herself; “and [ think so to sometimes. Well, if she meat, drink, and pocket expenses; above all in’ his 
does, | shall not long survive her; it will be like bury- time, which is equal to so much money in hand, Every 
ing my own Rosalie again.” Little did she suspect day that his neighbor runs down to market with a 
that Rosalie was intending to quit her forever, “Thy pound or two of butter and a few eggs, if he stays at 
will be donet” said Rosalie, in the secret of her heart, home and keeps steady to his labor, he gets two, if not 
that night, “and I will again go forth a friendless wan- three days the start of him. While his neighbor wastes 
derer!” comforting herself with the remembrance of his time and spends his money by his imprudence and 
what the preacher said in his sermon the preceding |trifling pursuits, he saves both time and money, in 
Sabbath-day, “that God judgeth not as man judgeth;” | dressing and improving his lands, whieh demand all his 
and with the text which he took from Job: “Though attention. There is no leisure hour to be found ona 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him!” farm from early in the spring till late in the fall; but 
(To be continued.) through that whole period, a good farmer knows how 

to spend every hour profitably on his lands. He can 

have no time to pass in idleness—in chatting with 
people as they pass by—in making needless visits—in 


attending courts, horse races, taverns, and the like, 





USEFUL EXTRACTS. 


CHanacter oF A CompLere Farmer.—A complete 
farmer is a most careful, industrious, and frugal, a well many thousand bushels of potatoes, corn, tons of hay, 
as reputable and useful man; and unless carefulness, &e. and individuals themselves become poor, and fall 
industry, and aay united in the character, it into the worst of habits—into idleness, gaming, drink- 
will be an unperfect one. Although a farmer can not ae fie Weenie an bind of siiduener tn reg ee 
live without labor, yet by labor alone he er Cen a hich will not be well rewarded, 7 ng 
grow rich and reputable. Much depends upon his “rai “ye m bale ha deal 
“laving out and performing certain kinds of labor in the Mar y rising W il contr jute to the mer s heath, 
times und seasons, when they ought to be performed.” and preserve his tields from the inroads of unruly crea- 
If he will not cart out his summer dung, nor plough tures, which commonly begin their trespasses just as 
those lands in the fall, which he means to feed in the the day beyins to dawn, Close mowing and careful 
spring—if he will not put his seeds into the ground raking will enable him to winter one cow extra, Feed- 
early, as soon as the season will admit—if he will not '"# his hogs by weeds and other vegetable substan es, 
attend to his fences and see that they are suflicient— will enable him to pay his shoe-makers, Seraping his 
and if he will not eut his grass when it is ripe, and do ri and _ iis — const npg i W beatin 
every thing necessary to secure it in good order; he ‘8 DOY.  PaVvily fis early apples, Which are Commonly 
will be perpetually arried from one kind of labor to| !©st entirety, will pay his = peers ap - 
another, and every one will be slighted: his flax will tended, will pay his maid, is calves will pay a lis 
not be well coated, nor his grain properly filled out; taxes, and some part of his hired labor, if proper care 
his corn will be shortened for want of being well hoed, b® t#ken of them, In fine, let a farmer who possesses 
and his grass will become dead and dry away in the only fifty acres ot good land—who owes no ian, and 
field. Let every kind of labor, therefore, be performed who has a common blessing on the labor of his hands, 
in due season, “A complete farmer is also a man of strictly attend to the management of lis affairs, live a 
vreat earefulness and solicitude; without care, the se- lite of patient industry, and practice agreeable to the 
verest labor on the best of farms will never produce principles of economy, — I think he may live well— 
riches nor plenty. Ifthe farmer will not milk his cows My be sartage lheeetymmcne Mclean Gaye stall _ 
in season—see that they are properly tended—go to and spade to the next generation, by the time he its 
the male in the right time for the next year’s profit; See” fifty years, when most men hegein to think of com- 
and that his dairy is neatly and carefully managed—he fort, ease, and independence. —V. BE. Furmer. 
wre d labor without ceasing, —will have - peur breed Usxervuous Diw.—In the neighborhood of Rotter- 
of cattle, and never enjoy a fullness of good butter and dam, it has been recently observed, that the morning 
cheese, It is eare which makes = flock increase and dews, instead of being pure and limpid, are of an une 
crow toa wood size, which brings forth the profits ofa tuous consistency.«itd, Weer Phil, door. 
dairy, and hills the house ofthe farmer with good things, é 
It he will not carefully inspect his fields and meadows, New Vacuum Sugan.—The grains of this beauti 
and see that his fences are in good order, his grass and ful sugar are trae and well-formed erystals. They do 
his corn will be cropt: by his cattle; and if he will not not melt so readily as common sugar,—a circumstance 
gather and put them up carefully and in due season, he that induces some maceurate observers to inagine that 
will have a short and mouldy erep. If he moulds, this sugar is not so sweet as common inuscovado, The 
rakes, and fodders his cattle, in a careless, slovenly taste is just that of fine candy. The advantage is, that 
manner, his flock will be pinched through the winter, | this sugar is far less hygrometric than common raw 
and beeome poor and lousy in the spring—poor oxen, sugar, and suffers less from a moist atmosphere, The 
too poor to do the labor of the season—poor cows, with apparatus Ub ed in its preparation is a modifieation of 
little orno milk, and wretched calves; and poor horses, the late Mr. Howard's apparatus for boiling sugar in 
too feeble to draw, and too weak to ride with safety. paeno; with strainers of copper-plates pierced with mi 
If his swine, poultry, and stock in general, and if bus | jwite holes, or several folds of wire-gauze for elarilying 
carts, rakes, and tools of'all kinds, are not carefully at- the sirup. ‘The process is, immediately on crushing 
tended to, the firmer never can grow rich and respect- the canes, to heat, lune, and seum the juice, which, 
able. It is attention which gradually collects from va- while wari, is foreed through the strainer, from whieh 
rious sources, and covers the soil with manure; it is it runs inte the boilers. These are provided with aur- 
attention which causes the hills, fields, and valleys to|tight covers, the tops of which are connected by tubes 
vield their increase, and advances and completes the with a large air-pump, wrought by a steam engine, 
most beneficial improvements. The steam, us generated, is thus drawn off, and the 

There is another virtue without the practice of which boiling is carried on at # temperature far below the 
farmers can never attain to wealth and independence, boiliig pomt of sugar. W hen sufficiently concentra- 
I mean economy. Without this both labor in raising, ted, the sirup is crystallized, aud, when consolidated, it 
and care in preserving the fruits of the earth, are ab- is carried to the curinig-house, the temperature of which 
sulutely thrown away. Economy is an excellent vir-)is kept up by steam-pipes runing into it. This pro- 


By these meaas the public are annually deprived of 





Carcutating Macnine.—Of all the machines which 
have been constructed in modern times the calculating 
machine is, doubtless, the most extraordinary. Pieces 
of mechanism for performing particular arithmetical 
operations have been long ago constructed, but these 
bear no comparison, either in ingenuity or in magni- 
tude, to the grand design conceived ee nearly execu- 
ted by Mr. Babbage. Great as the power of mechanisin 
is known to be, yet we venture to say, that many of the 
most intelligent of our readers will scarcely admit it 
to be possible that astronomical and navigation ta- 
bles can be accurately computed by machinery; that 
the machine can itself correct the errors which it may 
commit; and that the results of its calculations, when 
absolutely tree from error, can be printed off without 
the aid of human hands or the operation of human in- 
telligence. All this, however, Mr. Babbage’s machine 
can do; and, as T have had the advantage of seeing it 
actually calculate, and of studying its construction with 


i'Mr. Babbage himself, Iam able to make the above 


statement on personal observation. The calculating 
machine now constructing under the superintendence 
of the inventor, has been executed at the expense of 
the British Government, and is, of couree, their pro- 
perty, It consists essentially of two parts, a caleulat- 
ing part and a printing part, both of which are neces- 
sary to the fulfilment of Mr. Babbage’s views; for the 
whole advantage would be lost if the computations 
made by the machine were copied by human hands and 
transferred to types by the common process. The 
greater part of the calculating machinery is already 
constructed; and exhibits workmanship of such extra- 
ordinary skill and beauty, that nothing approaching to 
it has been witnessed. In order to execute it, particu- 
larly those parts of the apparatus which are dissimilar 
to any used in ordinary mechanical constructions, tools 
and machinery of great expense and complexity have 
been invented and constructed; and in many instances, 
contrivances of singular ingenuity have been resorted 
to, Which cannot fail to prove extensively useful in va- 
rious branches of mechanical arts. The drawings of 
this machinery, which form a large part of the work, 
and on which all the contrivance has been bestowed, 
and all the alterations made, cover upwards of 400 sq. 
feet of surface, and are executed with extraordinary 
care and precision, In so complex a piece of mecha- 
nisin, in Which interrupted motions are propagated, si- 
multaneously, along a great variety of trains of mecha- 
nism, it might have been supposed that obstructions 
would arise, or even incompatibilities occur, from the 
impracticability of foreseeing all the possible combina- 
tions of the parts; but this doubt has been entirely re- 
moved by the constant employment ef a system of 
mechanical notation, invented by Mr. Babbage, which 
places distinetly in view, at every instant, the progress 
of motion through all parts of this or any other machine, 
and by writing down in tables the times required for all 
the movements, this method renders it easy to avoid 
the risk of two opposite actions arriving, at the same 
instant, at any partofthe engine, In the printing part 
of the machine, less progress has been made in the ac- 
tual execution than inthe caleulating part. The cause 
of this is, the greater difficulty of its contrivance, not 
for transferring the computations from the calculating 
part to the copper or other plate destined to receive it, 
but for giving to the plate itselfthat nimber and variety 
of movements which the forms adopted in printed tables 
may call for in practice. The practical object of the 
caleulating engine is, to compute and print a great va- 
riety and extent of astronomical and navigation tables, 
which could not be done without enormous intellectual 
and manual labor, and which, even if executed by such 
labor, could not be calculated with the requisite accu- 
racy. Mathematicians, astronomers, and navigators, 
do not require to be told of the real value of such tables; 
but it may be proper to state for the information of 
others, that seventeen large folio volumes of logarith- 
wie tables alone were calculated at an enormous ex- 
peuse, by the French government; and that the British 
vovernment regarded these tables to be of such na- 
tional value, that they proposed to the French board of 
longitude to print an abridgement of them at the joint 
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expense of the two nations, and offered to advance ive Discovery oF THE C OURSE AND "TERMINATION OF 
thousand pounds for that purpose. Besides logarithinic;run Nicger.—While every discovered country ha 
tables, Mr. Babbage’s machine will calculate tables of|been explored and studied, Africa has remained un- 
the powers and product of numbers, and all astronomi-| known and impenetrable, even to the most enterprising. 
cal tables for determining the position of the sun, moon, TI yw progress of discovery in that country lias prin- 
snd planets;—and the same mechanical principles have cipally arisven from the formidable effeets of the clinate 
enabled him to integrate innumerable equations of 1 for n travelers. While other « irk ch 
differences; that is, when the equation of difference re ned from civilized Europe, e fa ‘ 
given, he can, by setting an engine, produce, at the iif ‘ u of the wx t} raveier, re 
ofa viven time, any distant term which may be re rded hin with r ric! , Africa | ul i 
quired, or at ai neces ion of termes conunencineg at ir | 1} { ae e ter cy of ‘ 
distant point. Besides the cheapn and celerity with | in or the treach of aT tants. B 
which this mechine will perform its work, th bealute \ »« ery | | lee ev 
BCCUracy of th printe d results desery esp ne ’ edt ‘ » « e the , 
By peculiar coutrivance, any small error produced by jof this 1 erious ¢ . The Li 1 « ‘ 
eecidental dust, or by any s] ht imaccuracy m one of er ! been the « ‘ ' Ni 
the wheels, is corrected as soon as it is transmitted to! w ‘ no ly ' ‘ 
the next; and this is done in such a manne ele ou many t , or ¢ ‘ 
ally to pre 1 rny acct lati i ot minal! ¢ t tt ! ! i fl ; 
producing an ¢ oneous figure in the 1 —Bire oft i is found in Hered i - 
ster’s Letters on Natural Magic. h Au nd from | ecerl i 
/ e « 1 ti th felb ait the N ( I i 

Coustray wrrnout Rais.—Iln that part of Peru! that it is a distant ce ofthat nmver, © 
called Valleys, which lies on the north of Lama, u ters mer nt I ert river, but thei 
south lat, 12 deg, bounded onthe south by the And counts are confused and Crepe bie. 
andon the west by the Pacifie Ocean, it never rains at When by the « | orte nt es of 
all, But during winter, the earth is covercd with so\the Por uese navientors int on ‘ 
thick a fi vus lo Intercept hit ru ot ° The j ition and ¢ r ol ee , | } ‘ 
toy appears aimost every Cay curl he vw i, know curtosity \ i ia | ut) 

a y that ob tat OMjOC ae t i! liavion ¢ { ‘ r H md to ee 
10 or ll och ae Or to «, ' t | ii \ i { { i i oul ! hi 
totaly ¢ persed, thoug t is I i Nii} ment H p reseutil tre , ’ 
the sight, intercepting only the direct 5 rt ing thore of Mexico and Peru. ‘Tot these golds 
‘ day, and to stars by night : ! } i obi " i ¢ i! ( \ 
dispersed, that the dise of the n be i isthle, | ol hieh fey e apne Ate: ' ' 
the heat from his rays is still precluded, | e wink ane tert ms ve ) the 
reason, these yapors dixsolye into a ver mal) mist Or! oeoeray | ems of that e. the ‘ ry Nj 
dew, which they call garua, and 1! eve where] ver, on whose banks were the ed ri \ ' 
moisten the earth, There garuas never fall in any) posed to full into the Atlantic, throuel | enegal 
quantity suflicient to damage the re , Or iIncomines nd Gambia rivers, on the weste y t. B cend 
the traveler, but they render arid and barren parts fer ing either of these rivers, therefore, it seem orsible 
tile. "They convert the divagreenble dust in the streets!to reach the country of gold. Thi , thet re, became 
of Lima into mud, Now, in that country, the wind avorite objycet v ith several Ki ropean pauions, Al 
always blows from the south, that is, from a colder t though th Se Suppo itious were on trial found to be er- 
& warmer region, Sometimes it veers a point or two roneotus, yetthe teresting dicove thas mace, ane 
to the east. But it always blows between the south| the inereaced mystery which hung over the Niger ane 
and south-east, When the foes come on, the south the whole interior of Africa, only served to stit vie 
wind is barely felt, and a scareely perceptible air seems|the enterprise of the world. Accordinely, traveler 
to come from the north, which forms the fog. The! were continually end iworlng to explore these fearlul 
obvious reason why it never rains in that country is, revions, although the knowledge they ever attained 
that the wind constantly blows from a hotter to aeolder jrespecting the Niger was very liuited and unsatisfue- 
part of the world, We see, also, the cause of the fors;ltory. Some supposed that it was absorbed by the im- 
they are occasioned by a mixture of the hot air from! jense deserts ofthe interior; oth rs, that after flowine 
the north, with the colde rair of the south, la thousand miles to the cast, it terminated ina large 

. — : reh or lake; and again, others doubted the very ex- 

PLanrs iN Bep- scuitiaaie nile ‘rsons who are ford « sor of such ariver. ‘Thus the source of ihe Niger, 


odoriferous plants and flowers, should never 
them to be placed in their bed-chamber, a 

them are so powerful as to overcome the vense 
ly. Even piants that are not in flower, 


proolirn| 
nany of 
s entire 
and have 


as well us its course, remamed obscurity, until the 
English travelers and geographers took An 


lenuirely new ero in the progress of African discovery 


the tield. 


by i no}then commenced, We althy and ete indivi- 

smell, yet injure the air during the night, and inthe ab-| duals uniied thei: efort , and contributed their wealth, 
sence of the Suny, by mnprecnating it with nitrogen end! ty promote diseove in that country. 1 she: heat ond 
carborte acid gas; although in the daylight th y rather principal object which engaged their attention, was the 
impro ve the atinosphere by yielding oxywe en gas. atin al thn | problem wespecting the course 

Yoururvz Inognurry.—We have amused ourselyes, |! CCN of the siger, ane ak rs sada 
for a moment, with several numbers of a weekly print,|! TOmMSsed aly one Whe d il rai 
of about two and a half inches in length, by two inches|)O*°'S* 
in breadth, exhibiting the usual featuies of anagreeable| . et My i travelers ¢ vered trave 
miscellancous sheet, and proposing to advertise for) He Ger ( rd fre H i tt 
customers at the very moderate rate of two lines for a i buts “s ecers ttl is coul li | 
cent. It is appellated “Village Post,” and is the pre-| Ceneraled im e lt Oo ( 
duction of a lad of the name of Canton, ten veara « { The honor of U4 phishing 1 ! t ( 
age, who resides at Gill, in this state. But ihe ti prise \ i ed ior the e ated 4 4 
graphy of his petit Post is not the most remar! rime trom 1 1 t! ern ce of A 
fruit of the boy's ingenuity. There is m prin p | 1 eled i { i! ( ol 
tice in the town where he lives, and we have it from! #eiNg extreme nips, aT pat 
one who knows the youn g Hasd well, that the types of | Pjesue a littering 4 el 
lead, and the press of wood, are entirely of his oy he Thats t Wootu to 
manufacture, and the chief tool used in their construc-| tie eastward. It was | », this i 
tion was @ Colmbotl penk nile. The press is lars Vi oes too ye k a southerly ¢ tien, @ ‘ if, 
enough to receive an ordinary duodecimo page, Pe- *C# rough Zaire or Congzoy | t' benceayoring to 
sides his weekly issue, liMle Canton has priuted and Proreeute his discovery, he w din an ; 
published, “A treatise on the dow,” of 27 pawes, oria- the natives, Captain Clappe » Who medial 
mented with a large eut, which he carved out without lowed Park, su pp ed that its mouth was mueh t 


any instructions, with the same implement of the work 
mentioned aboy e.—Boston Trav. 


ENGRAVING ON Srrep.—Albert Durer etched some 
of his engravings on steel. A soft steel plate will take 
50,000 good impressions, and a hard stecl plate near a 
million, 


| Clapp aon, in his last 


ther north, and that it Atlentic near t 


Gulf of Guinea, 


Richard and John Lander, under the patronage of 
the English governinent, in the yea r 1830 , succeeded 
in determining this much agitated que ne Ric! 


Lander, as # vervani, acecmny anied ts late Captain 


expedition to All 4 a; 


and at the! 





death of his master, forr neda spirited and highly la uda- 
ble design, which showed a mind much superior to his 
station. This was no less than an attempt to resolve 





the great question r pean ing the Niger: and to etiect 
this object, he intended to proceed about two hundred 
miles farther down th river, to Funda, the place, every 
ofe admitted, at which the point could most easily be 
cetermined—whether it flowed onward to the se t, or 
turned eastward into the taterior. But he was for the 
prest pre ited by the kings, throueh whose coun- 
t wus ¢ lt In this expedition ‘he 
turt ror Bacdag on the Guinea coast, and by laud 
roceeced, under e j Of rece vering Park’ pia- 
ners, to Bx a, i hiel place he was killed: thence 
in came ‘ " , to} j ear Cape foi 
I 2 Shem ce i i ‘ nery and course 
of the river, t appre ice ot , of the charac- 
ter and ina of tie tuilants, d of their own 
dvyentures, eo wiferesting a instructive. 
buecy represent th Iso tile, that t ie few products 
natives atlemipt to ¢ ute, are luxuriant, even to 
raul ti iountains and woods, romantic and im- 
{ weather generally serene and beautiful; 
md feature of the country totall opposed t all 
preconceived ideas of Africon desolation, ‘The 
ith of tl i is four or five miles; in some 
! i i y 4 j wide. [fs scenery wi 
‘ er id cluresque as can be hnaveme 


' " nial ry f : 1 


iM | ! i ry trees adorned Its banks: 
wile woe ndeanl ripe, waved over the wa 
ters edee: and laree open cities were continually pas- 
. The: reed of the river was no less enc! 
r than J hora \ rs we ecnera ui 
ind rast ( i lakes ve qGaan and ; re 
i! hicl tivated 4 's are seattered through 
hole course: and near any large town, the trading 
' of t! dusky i i\e lend addit ial interest to 
the qi t | tre Oo; ha re 
Ih ery Innanted par of Afriea, nat has seat 
ere erty With a ocofise hand, so fair and fertile 
ts the soil, that “all, save the spirit cf man, seems «i- 


i the Alri an 


brutalized, as we have 


vine.” But eve uvages are notso totally 
cenerally imagined; they have 
towards eivilization: ex 
stablished: 
ure carried on to uw con- 
riculture, particularly on the 
Niger, is wellunde The 
of Afiice is surprismg. Timbuctoo, 
Jenne, and many others, contain forty, fifty, or sixty 
thousand inhabitants. Put leserve the 
name, ouly on account of their great population, for the 
architecture of their buildings is not of a very superior 

Lander says, that the audience room of 
embles very a well cleaned Enelish 
‘The Alrieans, in their personal character, 
rraded, and pertectly incapab ile 


‘ 


taken several important ste} 


! 
tens! kingdoms have been « large eitte 


e kinds 


extent: and as 


built; of manufie 
! 1! 
S1aeruvie 


banks of the 


of the eivies 


rstood, Ingonituee 
5 


Nego, 


these cities 


order. 
king 


barn-yard, 


one 
re mile 
<0 mniserably de 
of all mic ental and ma lnprovement, as many would 
fuin beleve. We have not a fair opportunity of esti 
mating them; from generation to generation, we have 
kept them as 9! 
sink them to a level with the br 


are not 


aves=-we have done all in our power to 


utes, and haying par 








tiall ( ( ed, we now allege the con eque ce of 
our Injustice proof of the natural dewracation of it 
victim. Jt is vain to ert that the Africans are infe 
ior to the rest of ihe human speei true, thev are 
civiized at howe, and trampled on thr ughout the 
vorlds yet, es tor as their opportunity of Wn prove 
hive ( ', y hay Snowe theta PeiVeCs i 
’ le of ind mitellectual cultivation, 
4 thie ‘ Oia ib ios, 

N f t! Gieay ‘ t} mouth of the Nig Yr we 
CX} ' ‘ ny tive re ‘ Alricon eivilt- 
ine Ce Lo adver suet be among the 
( ‘ ‘ ri land of gold, 
rut 11 ‘ r very valuable products, 
thrown oren to the ¢ price of the eommercial 
or I er \ ( nei wa entirely 
toa l ted ‘ lee i 's from the 

ith, orto at in slaves; but now a ane wna 

isy chan orenued to the fairest parts of 

ity es th hh ior fertility ynd beat ty not 
to be sury i by the globe, and affords every 
cility for ¢ FP " ‘inost honorable and pe rit 
nent sources of opulence, With that activity which 
has ever cheracterized British industry, England will 
promptly avail hervel’ cf these fair oppertunies of ex 
tending lier conmmerce, British eapiteal will flow ta 
these favored lands; industry will be increased; ieno- 


rance and barbarisin will gradually be dispelled; and 
Affica, instead of being the scene for bargains, which 
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every principle of humanity must execrate, and a vast lit looks much more formidable at a distance, than when |down with the lee-lurch right on end, we should have been 


blank on the face of the globe, will soon become impor- 


tant and dignified, both on account of its commercial 
resources and political power. Africa must soon take 

i iportant station among the other divisions of the 
earth. Situsted nearly in the centre of the world, it 
can exchange its products for those of the most distant 
climes—equally distant from Europe and Asia, it can 

ip many advantages from the constant intercourse 
between these vast continents. Its interne] sources of 
wealth are inexhaustible: the choicest fruits of the tro- 
pics are produced in the most luxuriant abundance; 
ble articles of commerce are there plente- 
numerous and noble rivers fertilize and 


ection of the country, and afford the most 





noels for commercial interecurse, Steam 
navigation, Which seems to have been almost especially 
desion “l for pe trating these wreat solid contine pts, 
will leave no recess of the whole region of central 
\fiica unexplored; the mystery which has heretofore 
- sales 


1 it, will soon be removed, and we may expect 

constantly to bear ef new and important discoveries, 
But Africa presents other objects of interest. The 
inost extensive fields for the exertion of honorable be- 
nevolence are here opened, ‘The diffusion of the arts, 
and knowledge of Europe, among a people now per- 
verted by the etrociti of the slive trade: a better 
tem of morality; the spirit of efficient law, and of 
christinnity, are the gifts due to the African from the 
hands of t philanthropist. A vast multitude of the 
human race may be elevated in their rank, as social 
| temporal and 

| Tulisman. 


and moral beings, and their hapypue 
eternal, infinitely enhanced. —O, 
Teoru.-—It was a beautiful remark of an ancient 
} ypher, that, ‘if the Alinighty thongit proper to 
iender hinselt visible, he would choose Light tor his 
body, and Truth for his soul.’ 


| 
| 
From the United Service Jowrnal. | 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A SEA LIFE, 
BY A M.DSHIPMAN OF THE LAST CENTURY, | 
At this time, too, we lost one of our primest men, the} 
gunners mate, who had saved the ship in the North Sea, | 
by discovering that the gun-tackles had been cut. in the 
m wrning, about eight o'clock, we had spread the awnings, | 
and prepared, as well as we could, for another burning day, | 
when he was performing some trifling work outside of the | 
hull of the ship, and, slipping his hold, fell overboard. He | 
swain well, and endeavored toeateh hold of the ship as she 
glided past him, andof ropes that were thrown to him; but 
nobody seemed to be aware of the rate at which we were | 
going, for although it was perivetly calm upon deck, the | 
lofty sails were filled with a light air of wind which was 
right afi, and we were sliding along at the rate of about 
three knots. It was not until he was astern that the helin| 
was put down, and an endeavor made to clear the boat; 
but, in the boisterous weather we had been accustomed to 
encounter, the quarter-boats had been lashed and secured 
is if it were intended that they never should be lowered 
again. Dy the time she was ready for lowering, the man 
was a full eable’s length on the weather-beam of the ship, 
which had been hove-tu. tle was still swimming, with 
his head well above water, and until now had been silent; 
4 


but at this time he gave a piercing ery of despair, and we 


saw hin no more. It was said that a shark must have 
ized hin, as | ai rp pear H y oudele nly; but it is more 
yrobable that le had been taken with cramp, or his power 
of swimming lad be exhausted; for, although, when the 
hoat arrived on the epot foo jate to see any thing of lim 
the people iy her pi Kked up fis hat. they suw no traces ol 
blood in the water, and bad a sh taken him, the water 
would, p ] aave beet stage Witir ot. Tin the ouly 
instance of this kind Ef ever witne 1. the water wa 
covered with bleod toa great extent. The loss of this poor 
in secmed to throw a gloom over us ail: le was one of 
the best men ia theship; and «lihough we had some hair- 
breadth escapes, and broke up an enemy's squadron, he 


was the first man we had lost since we lett England. "The 


manner of his death, too, in a fine caliua worning—illustra- 


ting the poet s Couception of danger which *‘frowns in the 
storm, but in the sunshine strikes’’—inereased the fee ling] 
for him: at least, | know that I did not get his last and| 
only seream out of my head for a long time. The conver- 
sion of the poct’s idea of danger, namely, its only frown-| 
ing in the storm, every man who has been accustomed to} 
brave it becomes familiar with; as also with the fact, that 


| fairly encountered. 


dashed, not on the water, but into it. The remedy was at 


| Long after the incident I have just related, I lent a hand |length perceived: a man was sent outon the david to over- 

|to save the life of a man on whom the danger seemed to|haul the foremast tackle; we unhooked, and got clear of 
frown much more than on our poor friend, the gunner's|the ship. 

imate. We were coming across the Atlantic in a 74 alone;|| We had nothing now but fair play, and a rough sea to 
it had been blowing a gale all night from the N.W. Welencounter. ‘T'o pull to windward was the least dangerous 

| were under a reefed foresail and close-reefed main topsail | part of our task; and we rose over the precipitous waves 
top-gallant yards on deck, and top-gallant masts struck. | that met us like a sea-gall. When we had worked at this 
During the morning watch the gale increased so much that | for about a quarter of an hour, we began to fear that our 
it Was thouglit righttosend the top-gallant masts on deck. |labor was in vain. We had a yet seen nothing of the man; 
I was first lieutenant of the ship, and at seven belis (half-|and now we supposed that we must have passed over the 


past seven) | took charge of the ship, and permitted the | place where he had fallen, and that he had gone down. 


|otlicer of the watch to go below, to perform his toilet and|/The men looked wistfully at the ship, which was driving 


prepare for breakfast. When the masts were sent down, | fast to leeward. Let us give way, and try to find the 


one of the forecastle men, who had gone into the lee fore- igrating, and then we shall be sure.” They again plied 
| y . 


hains, to gather in the slack of the top-gallant back-stays, |their oars. In a high sea it is not easy for a person seated 


*)) sd . , son or . Sy. Ay 3 “ 
lying eords,’’ torn from his grasp by the weather-roll, | much above the surface: in fact, it is physically impossible, 


left him at the merey of the tumbling billows of the deep. except at such time as the boat and the object looked for 


_ sal »} fthe shin: ¢ he | . ' . : 
was washed out by a violent lurch of the ship; and the |in a little boat, to see any thing vating which does not rise 


lie swam well, however, and bufleted thein with lusty happen to be each or. the top ofa wave at the same instant 
sinews, ‘The main-hatchway-gratings happened to have | of time. From the top of one wave the surface of the wa- 
been got up on the poop, for the purpose of stowing the ter can only be seen hetween it and the next: the heads of 
hanunocks upon them, which could not be kept in their ac- | the more remote. only show themselves on a perfect level 
customed place by reason of the roughness of the sea. On| with the nearest ones. Thus we had as yet seen nothing 
the impulse of the moment, one of those gratings Was |of him, and had nearly given up the endeavor, when the 


he rl 1 + , . > ha . 
thrown overboard to the man. Down with the helm! happy coincidence of our rising to the top ofa wave at the 


ads hin of stueteiieite ee oS acti : ra : ‘ . 
Man the clew-garnets! Clear away the lee-quarter-| game time with him occurred. | fancied that | saw for an 

! wey er wiven: ¢£ le he y ani ‘ , 
bout were order m given; and while the fore-sail | jnstant an erected arm. and called out to encourage the 
was haulag up, and the boat being cleared away, I jumped| men, ‘The next wave on which we rose removed all 


into the cabin, to ask the captain whether she should be! doubt. and showed us the man still boldly floating nearly 
lowered, breast high, supper | by the grating, and not far from us. 
There are times in the open ocean when the attempt to! A jittle more rowing enabled us to reach him: the bowman 
despateh a boat trom the slip would be attended with in-|jaid jn his oar, and pulled him on board. Iaving accom- 
stant and certain death to all who should be sent in her, | plis hed this, he laid hold of the grating to pull it in also. 
Short of this, there are times when the prospect of such a) 'Pjjjy operation appeared to add to the dangerous situation 
result may take the question of, whether a boat shall be| of the boat, by pressing her bows down into waves over 
despatebed, one of ansious Consideration to the oilicer WhO | whieh she ali ady seemed to rise as by amiracte. 1 there- 
is to give the answer; particularly if he himself is not to! fore called out to the boewman to quit it, and resume his 
partake of the risk, Our captain was placed in this situa-| oar: but the man, with more coolness and more foresight 
tion; when, looking from the cabin windows, he saw the |than joycelf. remonstrated by say ing, ‘‘it may be useful to 
man reach the grating, and secure his floating by a good us. sir.’” He was allowed to proce ed, and followed up his 
hold of it. This determined him. He answered, Ves." | pres aution by putting the grating carefully under the 
When I got to the deck again, the boat was ready for)thwarts, or seats, of the boat. It was lucky he did so; for 
lowering; but, as yet, there was nobody in her. In ordi-| the buoyant power of the grating thus placed, added to the 
nary cases a four-oared bout would have been despatched | jightness of the boat, made her a complete life-boat, and 
from a seventy-four with a midshipman, or some officer of | caved our lives. 
less Consideration than a first heutenant; who, indeed, is} | ord Byron observes, that a “tight boat will live in a 
never sent on business detached from the ship, except it be rough sea;’’ and sv she will, particularly when going with 
to attack an enemy, Here there was no tine to be lost,' her bow to it. But it may prove too mueh for her, and is 
and | felt thatthe onus rested on me to order men into the! pore likely to do so if following upon her quarter, as we 
boat, or to show them the example by going myself. The} now had it on our way back to the ship. ‘The appearance 
last was the shortest mode, and the ‘‘come along’ which) ofthe waves as they curled over her, could hardly justify 
accompanied jy spring out of the mizen rigging, was an-| the hope of her surimounting them, as a black squall came 
swered by men crowding to follow. We did not wanta on. After rising over many that appeared ready to swal- 
crowd; and when the first four had got in, 1 ordered the! jow us, one fellow came, whose curving crest projected 
rest back, and directed the men at the tackles to lower jig head over us withall the gracefulness of a swan’s neck. 
away. ‘The boat was a small one of four oars, built of very! A, the boat's stern rose erect on this w: ve, her head was 
light wood, and had taken tie place ofa large heavy one, pressed under the surface, and the wave impelling her for- 
h had been damaged; so that the tackles were too ward, launched us under water while it roiled over us. We 
large for her; and her weight was hardly suflicient to draw| jeld instinctively to the boat, which came out on the other 
the ropes through their pulleys. The stern tackle was! side of the wave, not keel up, as IE should have expected, 
fern) but wade cng like a duck. When we found that she was 
of the boat went down, the more the rope of the foremost! not to go down with us, we caught three out of the four 


Wiis 


lowered more treely than the other; andthe more the s 


tackle was junmed in the pulleys by lyuig obliquely to! oars: the other went astern with our hats and every loove 
their direction, so that it stuck fast. The roaring of the thing in the boat. The lichtness of the weod she was 
wind and sea made the orders given from the outside of built of and the buoyant principle of the grating, which 


the ship, not easily heard; and our calling out to hold pow floated and pressed upwards against the thwarts, bore 


fast the stern-tackle, was not attended to until the stern of per up with her ro ke well out of the water; while, a: 
the beat came bang down upon the seca with every lee- she waddled from side to vide, more of the water which 
lurch, while her bow was still suspended by the forerast’ was in her was thrown out. ‘Two of the ine n, whose hats 
tachic, whicu could not be unhooked; and again, with the were saved by b r fustengd with rope-yarns, were ein- 
weather roll, we took a flying leap into the air, of twenty en loyed to bale with them. The other two got their oars 
or thirty feet. We were retained ia the pertorma: of out, while L resumed my place at the helm, and steered for 
these involuntary yaultings until they had been several th ship no longer, but directly before the sea, across her 


times repeated, | had hung the rudder, and held by the wake. For some time it seemed labor in vain; and once. 


alter tackle, in order to be in readiness to unhook it and when we had got the boat half baled out, another sea, with- 


throw it clear of the boat; but when it slackened, by her out the cereinony of lifting us, as the former had done, 


stern coming on the water, [luckily had presence of mind rolled over us; !ut we had learned by ihis time, that all ix 
enough, Letore | did so, to look forward, in order to see if not lost that is in danger; so we baled away again, and 
the fore tackle was ready to be unhooked at the same’ gteered before the wind until we had got to leeward of the 
time; and as the boat was hung by it, to hold fast. Had ship; watehed an opportunity to round to; and being now 
I suffered the other tackle to be unhooked, we should have able to pull for her with the sea on our bow, we ultimately 
been swung into the air by one tackle alone, and coming got safe on board. 
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DEFINITIONS, APHORISMS, ETC. | Pawvrive in oil, distemper, or water, is when the colors| strides, and was much assisted by the invention of 

Se a es - ——== j|are mixed wie oil, size, or water. Fresco ry on 8 ‘e" copper-plates of plants and the formation of Herba- 
FROM VARIOUS AUTHORs. | plastered wall. Encaustic is with wax; and enamel, with umn ts ‘ol f Naples. But wh: oa 

| mineral colors on metal. | , bY umna, 0 aples. ut what gave the 


Sevr-issrnucrios.—There is no manner of doubt but a) meinem | greatest stimulus to the study of Botany, was the esta- 


vhich ry orca of hi self, th ge" ~ wo for 7 Mich he fel Inox 1s Broop.—There is iron enough in the blood of 42) pjishment of Botanie Gardens. In Iraty, at Padua, by 
which he learns of himself, than of those for which he 18| Hon to make a ploughshare weighing 24 pounds. , 


beholden to the instruction of others. Besides that his | Gaspan de Gabriel, in 1525, which he generously al- 


arhon “a <td rome scaly mae ae Sheet ey ea om 8 | Booxs.—Three-fourths of the books printed do not pay | lowed to be open for the Inspection of the curious, In 

. "CO > re > s -] i ‘ « ’ ai j 5 

necting ideas, and oantinn machines; whereas, by adopt- their expenses; and not above one in ten realizes a profit. | France, at Montpelier, through the representation of 

ing the contrivances of others, the unde rstanding sinks| |. iS pings” ay’ 2 f | Belon, in the year 1597, which in 1598 contained 1300 
The human brain is the 2th of the body, but in the} 


distinct species, the greater number being indigenous 
|to that neighborhood. arly in the sixteenth century, 


into a state of dulness and supinity. | 


horse only a 400th. 








all men, but that it results from a well regulated use of the | : ORIGI N AL CoM MUNICATIONS. )a private Botanic Garden was formed in Geroany, by 
T SENS i acqué sus wil + nature of t %, iets 2 < a : - 
other senses, and acquaints us with the nature of Uung —— = == |William Landgrave, of Hesse; and about the same 


from the concurrence of all their appearances. | eS fs : . ma a. , | 5 - : 
si LETTERS ON BOTANY. No. I. |time one was established in ExGuanp, at Sion House.* 
Tue Anrs.—Of all the arts, the first and most respeeta- | BY ALEXANDER GORDON, During the greater part of the sixteenth century, 
ble, is that of agriculture; the smath holds the second | CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE LONDON ZOOLOGICAL! Botany made but little progress, until the illustrious 
lace; the carpenter the third; and so on. So judges the ' LcER . . . aa ; 
place; the carpenter the third; and so o ) Judges Lhe) SOCIETY, AND NURSERYMAN AT ROCHESTER, N.Y. | Bacon gave a fresh impetus to the spirit of philosophi- 


man unbiassed by vulgar prejudices. : . } P $ 
Rochester Nursery, Jan, 22, 1833. | cal inquiry, with asagacity and penetration unparalleled 
Summany of human wisdom in the use of the passions: |'To the Editor of the Literary Inquirer. jin the history of mankind; by which means the seven- 
First deg. Know the true relations of man, as well in regard) |jear Sir,—At your request, [ venture a few remarks | teenth century gave rise to very minute investigations 
to the species, as to the individual. Second deg. Regulate . , 5 
the several affections of the mind according to these re- 
lations. 


‘in your very interesting periodical, on the science of|on the structure of plants and the phenomena of vege- 
Botany: but, I am free to confess, | approach the sub-| table life, in which studies Malpighi, an Italian, and 
Max.<In 2 state of nature, man being indebted to no- |2°"* with a considerable degree of diffidence, conscious, Grew, an Englishman, shone conspicuous; and their 
body, has a right to live as he pleases; but in’ society, lof my own inabilty to do it any thing like justice, Jexertions and investigations contributed, in a great de- 
where he must necessarily be nie aS at the expense of/ Botany, 1 would state, is considered by many indi-| gree, to remove the veil which had hitherto enveloped 
. , . , s lab 0 - wrt: this admits P fl | - : ‘ 
others, he owes them his labor for his support; this admits) viduals as a useless and unimportant study; but, in my|the phenomena of vegetation, About the end of the 
of no exception, It is, therefore, the indispensable duty | : : — ; 
Every idle person, be Opinion, this is by no means the case, It is of the ut-|seventeenth centur:, different methods or systems for 


of every person in society to work. 

he rich or poor, strong or weak, is a knave. most nportance to the agriculturist, to the philosopher, | arranging and naming plants, were produced by Her- 
| ariel to the scientific inquirer, Botany, in its more ex-| mann and Boerhaave, of Leyden; Rivinus and others, 
tended sense, Comprehends a wide field, which | have|in Germany; 4 vurnefort and Magnol, in France; and 
jenumerated in the “Genesee Farmer; (see vol. ii. pp.| Morrison and Ray, in England. Of the various sys- 


(333 and 334;) but Sysrematic Borany is the only | tems attempted by these naturalists, that of Tourne- 


Burke was at his outset in life poor. His poverty ex- 
alts his merit: the more difficulties to be overcome, the 
greater the force of mind required to surmount them. 


Composition may, with propriety, be divided into two 


. | . 
parts: Grammatical and Rhetorical. The former treats of branch of this comprehensive science which | consider) fourt was the most popular, Ilis system chiefly de- 


the arrangement of the materials; the latter of the mete-|adapted to your columns, and to that part, therefore, | pended on the corolla; but when the knowledge of 


_ 


plants became more extensive, it was found impracti- 
cable in its application, and the other methods were 


rials themselves. The one teaches the art of mounting the 
skeleton, with pins and with wires; the other chuses the 
fairest forms of the valley, binds them with sinews and co- | 
vers them with flesh, and, animating them with the breath |the ereation of man; for it is a natural inference, that/still more defective. Such was the state of Systema- 


of genius, bids the dry bones live. |the first stage in the progress of this study, would be|tic Botany when Linnaus appeared and removed this 
perplexity, by founding what is called the sexual sys 
tem, deducing his rules of method from incontrovertible 


| shall confine my present remarks, 
The study of plants may be regarded as coeval with 





: | : 

Coxsrrverion (from the Latin construere, to pile up, or that in which the attention of the human mind was di- 
build) is the placing of the words and phrases of a sentence | rected to the discrimination of spontaneous vegetables, 
in a certain order; and, hence, we speak, metaphorically, | 4 
of the structure of a sentence, pronouncing it to be bad, or| 





as fit for fuod: from thence to distinguishing such as|principles. But as this forms a new era in the study 


. bey ust . 
goon, according as it is perplexed or explicit,—rugyed or possessed particular qualities; as exhibiting splendid |of Botany, I shall reserve further observations for a 
iarmonious. corollas, offering forth delicious odors, &ce, These re-| future communication,—I aim, respectfully, 
Hanmoxy of Construction may be understood in two Marks, of course, are only imaginary, as we have no| ALEXANDER GORDON, 


“a > se One is - ony ape — several mem- |authentic notice of any writer on Botany until the days! * It is a gratifying circumstance to find Sion House stilt 
pees of the sentence, and may be compared to symmetry of King Selomen, who certainly wrote a treatise on) taking the lead in Botany and Horticulture. The various 
in architecture. The other is the pleasing succession of | 
accents and emphases, and would, perhaps, be more aceu- | 
rately denominated by the term melody: it forms the beauty! this work is now lost, 
and elegance ot prose; and, when the order of succession ject, that we have authentically reeorded, is Thales, vw. Europe. 
is preserved with measured regularity, it constitutes the! . 
essence of verse. Porrny is not, exclusively, allied to ei- | © bor the Literary Inquirer. 
. “One » i > ime » "oI go : . . . > ery ry . _ , “. : Ayia | 3 
ther. It consists in embodying the forms of things un-| Empedocles, Democritius, Hippocrates, Cratgas, Aris Mr. Editor,—As your paper is intended to be a sei- 


known, and in giving to airy nething a local habitation ‘ 7" , , avorite science be- 
w+ abe Ay giving y | fotle, and Theophrastus, when our favorite science be-| aititic as well as literary journal, and your columns are 


P Lati : ae ‘gan to decline; for, with the fall of the Greek empire, open to communications of a mathematical nature, as 
Rose , rosa.) is trom sus, str r : > _ ace ¢ ” ; , . 2 
in coe “neo aap — "Chatio 0 Bons — a ae we can easily trace a corresponding falling off in the Wel) as to those of a lighter character, you will oblige 
é a5" crtecen natngy ig aus, ) Tron verter.) tence of Botany; and during the dark ages, we can 
to turn; because, in the one case, the reader goes on to the ’ 5 
end of the paragraph, whereas, in the other, he must tarn 
at the end of every verse, whether the line be filled up or are enabled to make honorable exceptions in the efforts 
not. It is on account of these turnings that the lesser di-| op )jigscorides and Pliny, who both displayed their 
visions in the Bible are called verses. | “ ’ 


veyetables, about the year p. c, 1004; unfortunately, | improvements which have taken place there, within the 
The next writer on this sub-! last few years, in the Gardens, are probably unparalleled 


601, To him succeeded Pythagoris, Anaxigoris, 
! 





|a subseriber by giving the following questions an inser- 
find but few signs even of its existence. ILowever, Weltion in your next. ‘They are proposed only with a 
| view to engage the attention and exercise the ingenuit y 
cand skill of those who derive pleasure from mathema- 


. worn lave te y 4 ¢ s a}. P on ° 
knowl dye in developing the study of plants. On the i tical investigations, and are gratified in achieving the 


Reser yong ia ig Po =“ ae ie on |revival of the arts, in pac, gpa | - “y ty cen solution of difficult problems. From those whose 
ply of coals in England, is a delision, n Yorkshire alone, |tury, one of the first fruits it produced, was the intro-| 0900 paca Ie , F suits 

there are exhaustless beds, which are sold at 4s. or 5s. per : | j taste s have led them to similar pursuits, I should be 
ton. The coal mines, which, in Staffordshire, have been)" 2 
burning for 200 years, consists of pyrites, subject to spon- ol Mayence, in Germany. [lis writings excited the] your valuable paper. Yours, F—s, 
taneous combustion. Water will not extinguish them, be- emulation of other botanists; and Germany enlisted in 
cause when drawn off, or absorbed, the pyrites burn more its elucidation the names of Bock, Cordus, Fuchius, Do- 
than before. 


| Borrowed 10,000 dollars, at six per cent. simple in 
> . ’ | tere t , it t four per cent. ¢ , 
| donavs, and Clusius; lrany, Mathiolus; France, Dale-|'kest and lent it again at four per cent. compound 
’ ” . TT a 8 > al vee / . ‘ 
Ay Oto Curstxut Paex.—A chestnut tree grew at champ and Bauhin; and EXGLAaNn, Thraer and Gerarde. 

Tamworth, which was 52 feet round; it was planted in 
the year 800; and in the reign of Stephen, in L115, was 
made a boundary and called the great chestnut tree. In| was wanting—the life and soul of every selence, art,) 


interest; having occasion, atter the lapse of ten years, 
to ascertain whether | have gained or lost by the ar- 


But, among those naturalists, the grand desideratum | 
rangement, and how much? 


1759 it bore nuts which produced young trees. or study; | mean Method; without which, all our re-| Required that number the quotient of which, divided 

A orem ic taller apres messing then ot night, to the ex- searches into the labyrinths of ecience, must necessa-| by the sum of its two digits, is equal to the ten’s digit, 
tent of half'an inch or more, owing to the relaxation of the| Tily be of the most imperfect and limited kind. and the product of the two digits of which is equal to 
cartilages. Simultaneously, about the middle of the sixteenth) the sum of the ten’s digit, multiplied by the cube root 





Sickness.—It has been computed that nearly two years|century, Gesner, a native of Zurich, in Switzerland, and| of the unit’s digit? 
of sickness is experienced by every person before he is 70 Casalpinus, a native of Tuscany, made the first attempt F—S., 


pene —. — hs ‘al fey a iota eat at arranging plants into classes, orders, and genera.| Solutions tothe above, and other original questions, 
and after fifty it rapidly increases, "| After this the study of Botany proceeded with rapid|are solicited in season for the next number.—Ep, 








duction of figures, from wood-cuts, by Brunsfelsius,) nonpyy to hear eecasionally, through the medium of 


=a ee 
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BUFFA LO LY c EUM. 


REPORT OF THE FIFTY-EIGHTH MEETING. 
Monday Evening, Jan. 21, 1633. 





The Lyceum convened, pursuant to appointment, at 
seven o'clock, and the proceedings of last meeting hav- 
ing been read and agreed to, a Lecture was delivered 
by the President on the Improvement and Extension of 


Lyceum, and reporting whether any amendments of | 
the same were necessary, was discharged; but, on) 


Prem miuMs.—With a view to encourage the efforts o 
native genius, a small premium will be given to the 





motion of Mr. Handy, the subject was referred to ano-| writer of the best article for each department of the 


ther committee, appointed (on motion of Mr. Ferris) |‘ 
by the President, and consisting of the following gen- 
tlemen:—R. W. Haskins, O. G. Steele, and Miilerd 
Fillmore, Esqrs. 

In pursuance of a resolution offered by Mr. O. G, 





elericultural Science, from which, as it was an extem- 
poraneous address, we are able to give only the follow- 
ing brief extracts:— 


That agriculture is a science which should be aided by| 


a considerable knowledge of chemistry, botany, and other 
natural sciences, will be readily admitted by all who know 
that most of the interesting practical phenomena of these 
sciences are constantly taking place in presence of the hus- 
bandman, and have an important influence upon the pro- 
ducts of his industry. It will also be admitted by all, that 
agriculture, as a science, is very imperfectly undestood by 
the great mass of those who pursue the business for a live- 
lihood. It is thus an object worthy of the attention and 
patronage of government, to advance this science, and ex- 
tend it generally to those most interested in its cultivation; 
and how can this be done so extensively and efficiently as 
by making it a branch of common school instruction! The 
teachers of common schools constitute a useful class of ci- 
tizens who are scattered among all other classes, and if they 
liad the requisite knowledge of the science, theoretical and 
practical, they could con¥ey simultaneously to the whole 
community an adequate knowledge of the science of agri- 
culture. J know there is a prejudice among farmers against 
a scientific agriculturist, and it is easy to find the cause of 
this prejudice. Those who have undertaken to apply che- 
mistry and botany to farming, have usually been mere spe- 
culators in science, and without any practical knowledge of 
the business. The consequence might be readily foretold; 
for no science is ever properly improved, or can be justly 
applied, unless it is the result of actual experience in the 
pursuit where it is intended to be applied. 


The proper way, then, to improve the science and intro- 
duce it generally, appears to be, the instruction of young 
men fer school teachers, in agricultural institutions, esta- 
blished in different sections of the state; as one in every 
county, or otherwise; in which should be taught the bran- 
ches most essential to common school instructors, and also 
farming, theoretical and practical. With each of these in- 
stitutions should be connected a good farm, sufliciently 
large to carry on all the ordinary branches of the business 
on the usual scale, Such a plan, judiciously organized by 
government and well executed, would necessarily be the 
means of greatly improving the agricultural interests of 
the state, of increasing the respectability of the pursuit, and 
of advancing general intelligence and virtue. It is well 
known that most of the young men who instruct the com- 
mon schools of this state, are themselves practical farmers, 
who pursue that healthy and cheerful business for a liveli- 
hood during the summer season, This is as it should be. 
‘They know better the wants and wishes of those by whom 
they are employed, and can make their instruction more 
useful than those who are bred in our large towns, however 
well they may be versed in the higher branches of learn- 
ing. But it seems to be generally admitted that there is a 
deticiency of well qualified school instructors in our state, 
and although the attention of the public has been frequent- 
Jy called to the subject, no adequate, uniforsn system has 
been yet provided by government. Governor Marcy, in his| ! 


Its rules and regulations are sunilar to those of the Buf. 


Steele, and adopted by the meeting, T. Burwell, | 
F. Allen, and O. G. Steele, Esqrs. were chosen as a 
committee to draft a memorial to the state legislature, 
jon the subject of popular education; and the Lyceum 
then adjourned, 


anaes evening next, by Sheldon Smith, Esq. 
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Botany.—One of the original communications in the 
present number of our journal, is the first of a series of | 
letters on the interesting science of botany. We feel) 
greatly indebted to Mr. Gorpon, for having so rea- 
dily complied with our request to furnish the article, 
and shall be happy to insert in our next number ano- 
ther letter on this important subject. From a gentle- 
man possessing so extensive and accurate a knowledge 
of horticultural science, the merited result of close 


countries, we are persuaded our readers will be pleased 


for ourselves we can state, with perfect sincerity, that 
the contributions of none of our friends will afford us 


than those of the scientific proprietor of the Rochester 
Nursery. 

To Eprrors.—We return our best thanks to the 
Editor of the Jamestown Journal, for inserting our no- 
tice respecting Premiums; and to the Editor of the 
Lockport Balance, for alluding to the subject in his 
very flattering remarks on our first number, Other 
Editors, with whom we exchange, will confer on us a 
favor we shall be happy duly to acknowledge, either by 
inserting our notice, or, if they can not spare the room 
it would occupy, by referring to it however briefly. 
We make this request, not because we think the pre- 
miums at present offered furnish a very powerful in- 


more generally known that we purpose annually to de- 
vote a portion of our profits to this object, the amount 
of which will entirely depend on the extent of the pat-| 
ronage with which we may be favored. 


Cirveranpy Lyceem.—We are happy to learn, from | 
a letter we have just received from the Corresponding |, 
Secretary, that this valuable society, although so re- 
cently constituted, has not fewer than sixty merbe rs, | 
and that its prospects are of the most favorable kind, 


falo Lyceum, whose Constitution we hope shortly to 





jate message to the legislature, has suggested the impor 


tance of improving the agricultural interests of the state, | 


and seems duly to appreciate our comunion school system. 
We have reason to expect, what we know ought to happen, 
that, as in the time of hjs illustrious predecessor (De Witt) 
Clinton) the attention of government will be oce acionally 
directed to the improvement of common schools, and that 
some advancement in this respect, like that of the period 
from In15 to 1825, may be expected in future. If some co- 
ordinate means of advancing general instruction, in con- 
nection with agricultural science, like that now suggested, 
could be adopted, it would certainly improve incaleulably 
the wealth, intelligence, and happiness of our great and 
yrowing state. 


On motion of Mr. Me’Kay, the committee appointed| * 


lay before our readers, accompanied with a few brief| 
remarks on the importance of establishing such an in-| 
jstitution in every town in the Union. The following | 
gentlemen ure the officers for the present hall-year:— 
S. J. Andrews, President; John Barr, First Viee- Presi 
dent; Jolin FP. West, Second Vice-President; 3. W. 
Cochran, Treasurer; BE. H. Thompson, Corre: sponding 
Necretary; and H. UL Dodge, Recording Secretary. | 
The President, we understand, is a gentleman alike! 
distinguished by the soundness of his judicial know- 
ledge, and the extent of his acquisitions in ‘literature 
and science, | 
To Corresponpents.—The communication of a ‘Sub- 
scriber’’ is unsuitable for our paper; the article signe de ¢ ase 
Has ‘‘Numericus’’ for- 


will appear in the next number. 





for the purpose of examining the constitution of the 


gotten our request! 


A Lecture on Female Education will be delivered on} 


observation for many years, both in this and in othe r| 


to find frequent cominunications in the INquiner; and| 


greater satisfaction, or be inore thankfully inserted, | 


ducement to the literati, but from a wish to have it) 


;bers will be issued during the year, 


‘Literary Inquirer,’ which shall be contributed on or 
|before the last day of March next. During the month 
jof April, a committee, chosen from the members of the 

Buffalo Lyceum, will be requested to award the pre- 
alan, and in our first May number the Prize Tale, &e, 


4 | will be printed, 


| A Gold Medal, or Twenty Dollars, to the writer of 
ithe best Tale, illustrative of some Fact connected with 
American History; a Gold Medal, or Fifteen Dollars, 
to the writer of the best Poem on any interesting His- 
jtorical Subject; a Silver Medal, or Ten Dollars, to the 
writer of the best Biographical Sketch of some eminent 
Literary Character; and a Silver Medal, or Five Dol- 
lars, to the writer of the best Essay on some Subject 
connected with Literature or Science. On the Medals, 
should the successful competitors prefer them to their 
respective value in cash, will be engraven suitable In- 
ae ire 

A letter, containing the title of the article and the 
name and residence of the contributor, should be en- 





closed, or sent separately, marked on the outside— 
All communications to be addressed 
(tree of postage) to the Editor of the Literary Inquirer, 
| 214, Main-street, Buffalo. 

| *,* Should our Journal meet with that support and 


“Name only.” 


encouragement which we confidently anticipate, it is 
our intention next year to vary the subjects and to dou- 
ble the amount of the Premiums, 
(iy Editors with whom we exchange, are requested 
to give the above a few insertions. 
| LITERARY NOTICES. 

by nothing, perhaps, is the present age more distin- 
guished than by its efforts to enlarge the boundaries of 
science and to increase the number of the learned. We 
have our Family Library, our Cabinet Cyclopedia, our 
Library of Useful and of Entertaining Knowledge, and, 
though last, yet not least, our Weekly, Monthly, and 
Semi-Monthly Journals of Literature and Science, ‘To 
the number of our literary and scientific periodicals, a 
considerable addition has been made within the last 
month or two. With the names, at least, of some of 
these youthful papers, we will now inake our readers 
acquainted, 

Tne arismax.—This is the title of a new literary 
journal, of which we have received the first number, 
published by Bennett and Bright, of Utica, and con- 
|ducted by the senior class of Hamilton College. It is 
| devoted to original essays, and other species of compo- 
lsition. Among our useful extracts will be found an 





jinteresting artic le on the discovery of the source and 
| termination of the Niger, 
number of this excellent work, which appears to us 
salculated fully to sustain the high reputation enjoyed 


selected from the specimen 


by Hamilton College. It is printed in oetavo form, and 
Nine num- 
‘Terms—One dol- 
lar per ammum, in advanee, or one dollar and twe nty- 


five cents at the end of the year, 


each number contains diaedees pages, 


Turn Amananrn.—Of this periodical, which we in- 
tended to notice in our last paper, we have likewise 
It is printed at Westfield, 
Chautauque county, and published by Neweomb and 


lreceived the first number, 


Cutler. It is to be a literary and miscellaneous journal, 
‘yr r 

The selee- 
jtions, we doubt not, will be made with taste and judg- 


and will be published every other week, 


ment, and the original communications display as much 
talent as those of the Pantheon, which interesting 
‘ye 
lerms— 
One dollar in advance, or twenty-five cents additional, 
jat the end of the year. 


paper the Amaranth is intended to succeed, 


Tue Misertuany is published at Penn-Yan, every 
two weeks, and devoted to subjects of an “interesting 


and useful” nature, Terms—75 cents per annum, 
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POETRY. 


From the Amulet for 1535. 
COLUMBUS AMONG THE 
BY THOMAS BRYSON, 


{Previous to his discovery of America, Columbus is said 
to have frequently watched the setting sun, from one of 
the islands of the Azores, and fancied it rising upon the word of command, the firelocks were raised, when his wife | Of this noble animal. 
great continent which he supposed to be over the ocean.) | pushed turward between her husband and the ¢ nemy. 


Oh, undiscovered world! once more 
1 wander forth alone, 
To muse upon the ocean vast, 
Whose arms are round thee thrown. 
Methinks yon setting sun, which smiles 
In glory fur away, 
Already, o'er thy inountain-peaks, 
Proclaims «nother day— 
To some awakened child of thine, 
Who sees, with careless «ye, 
The wondrous landscape of my dreams 


Before him brightly lie. 


There be who scoff at thoughts like these,— 


But still my soul doth keep 

Its solitary vigil here, 
Beside the solemn deep. 

Yes, yes! —beyond that pathless waste 
A mighty world I'll find; 

And severed tribes of Adam's race 
By me shall yet be joined— 

In friendship’s golden chain, as now, 
By yonder setting sun, 

Whose living line of radiance links 
Their far shores into one. 

Father of Nature! thou wilt guide 
The sail that is unfurled, 

To bear across the ocean's breast 
The tidings of a world! 


THE EVENING STAR. 
BY L. BE. Le 
How beautiful the twilight sky, 
Whose starry worlds now spread, 
Amid the purple depths of eve 
Their glory o'er my head! 
And there is one—a radiant one— 
Amid the rest shines he, 
As if just risen from his sleep, 
Within the mighty sea. 
The clouds fall offin glittering flakes 
Before his shining brow; 
So moves a ship that flings the waves 
In bright foam from its prow. 
I marvel not in former days, 
Ere purer light was given, 
That men fell down and worshipped thee, 
A spirit-king in heaven. 
But now that knowledge great and high 
Is kindled in man's soul, 
We know thee but the glorious part 
Of a more glorious whole. 


AZORES. 


Oh, mysteries of night! that fill 
The mind with awe and love! 
How visibly the power of God 
Is manifest above! 
Oh! might and majesty that reign 
Upon the midnight sky!— 
Creed of ny hope! I feel thy truth 
Whene'er I gaze on high. 


brom the Monthly Magazine. 
SONNET. 

Come to tiny soul—to ine—be not remiss, 

Like hope, to visit my most great distress; 

For | will greet thee with a kind caress, 
As true and pure as love’s most holy kiss: 
What are the ills of other worlds, or this 

Which love may not forgive—imay not redress? 

And surely on this earth the power to bless 
Is the great inystery of huiman bliss. 

Come, then, aflection,—shed such influence 
As morning bears upon her dewy wing,— 

Beams, such as brighten the dull common sense 
And tears to weep on ev'ry earthly thing. 

bring peace—the holy meed of innocence, 
And with thee, thine own consolation bring. 
/ 


TRUE LOVELINESS. 
BY C. SWAIN, Esq. 

Who hath not felt the harmony of grace, 

The sweetness of that bright and lovely dower! 
Who hath not gazed on Woman's beauteous face, 

Until his inmost soul has own'd her power? 

Yet, to the Mind’s—oh! what is Beauty's flower? 
Jask not for the fair and dazzling hue, 

‘The rose of youth that withers hour by hour; 
Give me the Mind, whose flowers are ever new! 
For there, and there alone, true loveliness we view. 


| 





Herow Coxpuct or a Lany.—During the late penin- 
sular war, when Captain Doucrawn was employed on ob- 
servation of the enemy's movements, he was frequently 
accompanied by his wife, a lovely and interesting woman. 
On one occasion he was riding a little in advance, and 
came suddenly upon a French piquet; the officer gave the 


The 
French officer with the gallantry of a brave man, counter- 
manded the order, raised his hat to the lady most court- 
eously, who galloped off, returning his salute by waving 
her hand, while covering her husband's retreat.—Journal 
of an Officer deceased. 


—— in the moon is considerable; ten are five miles, 
|or nearly; and eight are from three to four miles. Three 
jof the hollows are from two to three miles, and as many 
are nearly two iniles, 


Maconanimiry or 4 Laox.—There is now in Philadelphia, 
ja singular instance of the generous and affectionate nature 
A menagerie now exhibiting in the 
|N. L. comprises among other things a fine full grown 
| African lion, Some time since a little wiffet dog, *‘whose 
| ragged coat and ill-fed sides’? proved that ‘the world was 
!not his friend nor the world’s law,’ was thrown into the 

‘The miserable whe!p yelled piteou: ly, 


cage of his majesty. 
land crept trembling into the corner. The lion, however, 
did not molest him; but by every means in his power en- 


: : Ay 
| Praciarism.—Picking up a volume belonging to another, | couraged his little victim. When his protege had become 


| 


| 


} 


and forgetting to Jay it down. 


Cuascettor Kext.—On one occasion before the chan- 
cellor, in the case of an alleged fraud, the counsel in the 
course of the argument on the wrong side of the question, 
attempted to strengthen points, naturally weak, by sup- 
posing a case. ‘“‘Suppose,’’ said he, ‘‘your honor stole a 
horse, and’’—‘‘Stop, stop,’’ said the chancellor, ‘it's not 
2 supposable case, sir.’’ ‘Well then, your honor,”’ con- 
unued the counsel, after recovering from a momentary 
confusion, ‘suppose I stole a horse.’ ‘Very likely, sir, 
very likely!’’ added the Chancellor. 


Importance OF PLeasinc.—It is to be presumed that a 
man of common sense, who does not desire to please, de- 
sires nothing at all; since he must know that he can not 
obtain any thing without it. 


Steimut o’ Haxvo.—A strolling juggler, professing ven- 
triloquism and legerdemain, recently exhibited his powers 
in Burlington, Vt. to an ‘attentive audience.’ One of his 
feats was the taking off the head ofa spectator, who placed 
his neck upon a table prepared for the purpose. He bor- 
rowed a watch of a bystander for a moment, and stepped 
behind his little green curtain, to imake some preliminary 
arrangement. Long the audience looked, patiently the 
unbeheaded awaited his fate, when shrewd suspicions 
arose. The curtain was drawn aside, and lo! the conjuror 
had disappeared! ‘The meeting adjourned sine die.—Pro- 
vidence Journal. 





‘Wuere ts Mons. Cuaupertr!”’ asks a Philadelphia pa- 
per, and expresses an apprehension that he has gone off in 
an explosion. Notso. The fire-eater, poison-swallower, 
and salamander-imitator, is proof against any of the ordi- 
nary modes of going off. He is now, however, above the 
vulgar drudgery of eating fire, swallowing Prussic acid, and 
roasting in a red-hot oven, having made his foriune by 
curing the cholera. 


Cowcipesce.—The fifty-sizth signer of the declaration of 


independence, died fifty-six years afer signing that instru- 
ment. 


Wer Grass. —We have heard a good many stories of the 
strange notions of those who have been bred in ‘climates 
where snow and ice are not known,’ when they come to 
our bleak dominions; yet we do not remember to have 
heard a better one than was related in our hearing a day or 


reassured, he watched over him with the most sedulous af- 
fection, shared with him his meals, and resented with the 
j utmost fury any attempt to molest or harm him. They 
soon became sworn friends. This harmony has continued 
lup to the present time completely uninterrupted. The 
| friends may be seen at the menagerie, rooming, eating, 
jand sleeping together, as snugly as two congressmen. 
| The eur, like most of those who get unexpectedly into of- 
\fice, has grown fat and saucy, and snarls a little at visitors 
jin the consciousness of having ‘a good backer;’’ but ta- 
|king them all in all, they are a most amiable couple, and 
jare well worth a morning visit. 


| Sense or Fertinc.—The sense of feeling is created by 
the papillae of the skin, consisting of small white nervous 
| Steen, which erect theinselves when the sense of touch is 
excited, 


| Canine Sacacrry.—An officer in the forty-fourth regi- 
|ment, who had occasion, when in Paris, to pass one of the 
bridges across the Seine, had his boots, which had been 
previously well polished, dirted by a poodle-dog rnbbing 
against them. He, in consequence, went to a man who 
| was stationed on the bridge, and had them cleaned. The 
|Same circumstance having occurred more than once, his 
jcuriosity was excited, and he watehed the dog. He saw 
him roll himself in the mud of the river, and then watch 
for a person with well-polished boots, against which he 
contrived to rub himself. Finding that the shoe-black 
was the owner of the dog, he taxed him with the artifice; 
and after a little hesitation, he confessed that he had taught 
the dog the trick in order to procure customers for him- 
self. The officer being much struck with the dog's saga- 
city, purchased him at a high price, and brought him to 
England. He kept him tied up in London some time, and 
jthen released hin. The dog remained with him a day or 
ltwo, and then made his escape. A fortnight afterwards he 
| was found with his former master, pursuing his old trade 
on the bridge.—Jesse’s Gleanings of Natural History. 





A MILLION OF FACTS. 
BY SIR RICHARD PHILLIPS, 

The following extracts from this useful book, which has 
been recently received from London, will make at least 
a portion of our readers acquainted with some interesting 
facts, while they will serve to exhibit the character and de 
sign of the work itself. 


jbut he had somehow or other got 
appear to advantage ina military dress, 


two since. A sea captain in this vicinity brought home a 
sable African, who had never before seen such a thing as 
‘solid water."’ The other morning Sambo came in with a 
large piece of ice, exclaiming, ‘*O Massa, see what a big 
piece of glass me found.’ ‘So you have,"’ replied the fa- 
cetious mariner, ‘‘so you have, Sambo; but it's wet; take 
it to the fire and dry it."’ Down went Sambo to the kit- 
chen fire, but soon returned, with his eyes vastly dilated| are so small as to prevent reflection, 

and great astonishment otherwise depicted on his counte-| The odorous matter of flowers is inflammable. and 
nance, vociferating, ‘Why, mavsa, such glass | neber did| arises from an essential oil. When growing in the dark 
see; the more | dries it, the iwure it grows wet.’’—Lynr| their odor is diminished, but restored to light; and it is 


Messenger. | stronge st in sunny climates. 


The sea is to the land, in round millions of square miles, 
as 160 to 40, or as four to one, 

There are 7,700 veins in an inch of colored mother of 
pearl, Iris ornaments of all colors are made by lines of 
steel from 200 to the 1,000th part of an inch. 


Bodies are transparent, says Newton, when the pores 





Arrestinc Hamorrace.—Dr. Arentz, of Norway, re- 
commends nitrie acid as the most powerful means of arrest 
ing hamorrage. In bleeding from a vessel too deeply! 
seated to be easily accessible, or in false aneurism, he pours 
eight or ten drops of nitric acid into the wound.—C. Rep. 


' 
| ‘Teeth are phosphate of lime and cartilage, but the ena- 
jmelis without cartilage. 


The muscles of the human jaw exert a force of 5i24}by 
wolves, &c. far more. The force is 
| produced by the swelling of the muscles in the middle and 


and those of mastills, 
dilating again. 


Lines is AN Inen.—Fraimhofer, in his optice! experi be vary. 
ments, le a machine tn which he could draw : 


nade 
lines in an inch breadth. 


,- | The number of ri being twelve or thirteen on a 
$2,000) 1, 
| Lime combined with phosphoric acid is the basis of the 


bones, and found also in the fluids. Shells consist of car- 
and hence their remains have been consid 
the basis and 

found in the hair. Lron with phosphoric acid 


part of the blood. 


Best Parr or a May.—A gentleman in Albany, eat 
Collins for his portrait. His figure was none of the best 
an idea that he should 
and at full length. | 
There was, however, one difliculty—the canvass was too) © 

mall, ‘Can't you get in my legs!" said the paintee. | two 
“Not easily,’’ returned the painter. ‘Nol! then I'd rather] ounces of blood from seve nty to eighty times in a minute. 
not be painted at all, for | think my legs are the best part| 
of me.’’ ‘Well, if you think your legs are the best part | 
of you, I'll paint them alone, and leave out your head and| 
body, for it’s impossible to get the whole of you upon the) 
canvass. —N. Y. Citizen. | 


bonate of lun 


ered as of limestone mountains. Silicia 
Inanacese are 
mistitutes 


The heart, by its muscular contraction, distributes 
The fluids of animals contain alkalies, ¢ pecially s da. 


Premium ror Susserimens.—Every person obtaining six 
Subseribers, and forwarding Nine Dollars, shall receive a 
}seventh copy gratis. 


= . B | ; . P 
Priants. — Botanists record 56,000 species of various} Orders and Communications to be addressed (post-paid ) 





lants; and 32,000 are to be found in catalogues. jto the Proprietor, W. Verrinder, 214, Main-street Buffalo. 
P & 





